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MINISTERS rendering us such influence as they feel the sub 
ject demands, receive two cories for $1. af 

ALL BUSINESS relating to the Musical Visitor, is done at 
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the side door of the new Court House, over the Coroner’s Office. | 
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PAYMENT ; which must be in aDvANceE. 

Those who approve of the spirit and object of this paper, we 
hope will make an immediate effort to increase its circulation, 
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Agents and others, MUST BE SENT to H. W. Day, Boston, 
Mass., Post paid. Unpaid Letters remain in the Office. 
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MUSICAL VISITOR. 





REPORT OF THE DOINGS OF THE NATIONAL MU 
sIcAL ConveNTION. Continued. Tuesday, 12 0 
clock, A. M. Considerable time was taken up this 
morning in reading rules and giving out tickets, for an 
instrumental concert, to occupy the next day. Mr Geo.' 
Hood read from a late number of the Musical Visitor, 
an account of the systematic plan of general instruction 
adopte|, and happily caried out by the Germau Luther- 
an Church in Philadelphia. The plan in substance is 
that of choosing acertain number of persons a8 a com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to provide suitable instruction 
in Vocal Music, for all the chrildren, and young peo- 
ple of the Congregation. The result of which is, that 
they have an excellent and well trained choir, who are 
able to perform the most difficult pieces, and who lead 
the Congregation in devotional Church Music, which is' 
common property. The congregation having been taught 
from infancy, all unite in most of the tunes, and their, 
singing is as good asthat of most of ovr choirs. The 
combined volume of praise, is most delightful. It is 
made as mucha duty to cultivate Sacred Music, as to 
support the preaching of the Gospel; and instruction in 
music and meeting’s for practice are as regular as the 
discipline and assembling of the Sabbath School, from 
year to year. 

He added, that in a number of the towns near Phila 
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delphia, they had brought out some of the great Orato- 
rio’s, and that occasionally singers of the highest reputa- 
tion were called from the city, to render their aid. He 
also thought that the means of general instruction ought 
to be furnished thronghout the country, for all to learn 
tosing. It wasa matter of great importance, how this 
could best be done. 


Mr. Exvxior (late Mayor of the city, regretted that he 
was not present atthe commencemeut of the debate, but 
hoped to bring his remarks to bear on the question.— 
He contended that congregational music was not call- 
ed for, and he would offer several reasons; First, 
he did not believe that it was practicable. Second, he 
even desirable. For music to 
produce its appropriate effect, he thought that persons 
should listen to it. But others took a different view of 


the subject, maintaining that all must joinin the singing 


music the most effective.— 
Those who sung in large choirs, enjoyed only a part, 
never a full and grand effect. To dq this they must 
hear,—must listen to the music. And this good singers 
were desirous of doing. But to say no more of the mu 

sical effect, he contended that there were other reasons 
why large numbers should not sing together. In this 
country, nine out of ten, know nothing about the subject 
of music: and they Who were most advanced, know but 
little. What then could be the effect of a congregation 
composed of such persons, singing together? Singing 
was an art, and should the ignorant rush into it? As 
well sir might you say toa man that in order to enjoy 
music he must take an instrument, the violin or clarionet, 
and play himself! What kind of music would he pre- 
duce? Butthe impropriety of taking a violin and at- 
tempting to play with others, to one who knew nothing 
about the instrument, would not be greater than for a 
man without previous instruction and suitable cultiva- 
tion to attempt to use that more perfect instrument, the 
Human Voice. It was necessary to commence at the be- 
ginning and take the proper steps in order to sing un- 
How could a promiscuous audience join 


in the performance of an Oratorio, or even a simple cho- 
ral and produce the effect necessary to good music, if 
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one of all mu-icians could notdo it? If so, why spend this city, and particularly to the efforts of the Bost 
so much time to drill choirs. It could not be done in Academy of Music. Had he traced the results more pur. 


familiesnor did he believe thata congregation of musi- ticularly, the heading would not have been INAPpropr iate 


, But since our attention is drawn to this subject, it my, 
“ef usical effect.* ey might : oe ay 
cians could produc ea good musical Th y s he stated, that in Boston for nearly two yearr, Music has 


heighten already strongly excited feelings; but we must },_, taught as a common ranch of education. Two Jes. 
not mistake the effect for the cause. It was not the sons of an half anhour each, are given every week, by ex. 
effect of music to excite the feelings. Such an occasion perienced teachers. For this purpose, about $125 are ap. 
would be interesting; but it would not be the music propriated to each school. The schools are all under {\¢ 
which would excite the feelings, rather, a kind of sym- superintendence of L. Mason. The result thus far is mx; 
pathy. Music did not excite the feelings, but the feel- happy. The general plan now adopted, if carried out , 
few years longer, with such modifications as time and e,. 
perience may suggest, will place music on an equal fo tin: 
with Geography and Arithmetic. Nor would parents an: 
of forming a tolerable good opinion. He well knew | Shi oii say ene P one 
ot the G lead ig, wees guardians any sooner have it erased frcm the list of sty. 
that the “sermans as & people, cultivated music. Y ies, thaa either of these useful branches, though not mor, 
one learned to sing at the same school where he learned important studies than music. A large proportion , 
ry’ . ’ - » : . . ‘ 
to read. Ihe old and the young in Germany, are sing- jhe children from twelve to fourteen vears of age, are alc 
ers. This he knew from personal observation, having to read by note, common music. Nearly all can sing ' 
spent some time in that country. He had attended their some of the beautiful patriotic and moral songs, which hay, | 
churches where the music was mostly chanting monoto- been taught them from the ‘* Juvenile Singing Schoo!,” 
, 4 ? . ‘ : > Portl. 
nous chorals, which were sung by the congregation, ~M oe nef pg 5 pene Song Book.”” In Portland 
but were destitute of musical effect. The people were Me., FOY, IN. Be, and owell, Mass, Music 1s also Le. 
! y ar ing introduced by law into allthe Schoo!s. In Brookline 
all musically taught, and sing the simplest melody, but : Sper aes, Aer 
t) a tance Same ten®: memeke is tatredead canara Ms., in Cincinnati, O., toour own knowledge, and prob. 
leer ghar sapere gu a ° ’ ably ina large number of other towns, similar attem)r. 
gational singing inthis country, whether the people jaye been made. From private correspondence from teach 
were able to sing or not, he thought would he product of music in Me., Ms., N.H., Vt., R.I., Pa., N.Y. 
ive of an effect the most unhappy. Nor could ministe- N, oa Mo., Iil., and in O., active efforts by private in- 
rial labors be rendered more effective by such prema- dividuals are making to introduce music into common 
ture attempts. He therefore thought that we should schools. In all these States and several others. we ar 
wait the effect of general instruction, when congrega- aware that Juvenile singing schools have been established, 
tions would be more capable. Certainly now, it must wees ge taught, ton er on =, one hand eX- 
. ice ’ . . g ols as ; ) yartic- 
be evident, that the great majority should listen if they | ,° ae ES Ce RUEING, Se BE NOT TOE ees Rowng & parte 


Mine ular gift, and on the other demonstrating the practicalhili- 
esire e music to be effective. undreds sung esa E c=. ‘lil 
Gesired the music t« ' If hundreds sung,)., of musical instruetion in all schools. Regular singing 


was that music? No:—His own experience bore testi- | .jools are abundant in all New England, and generally in 
mony that the effect was quite the reverse. ‘There was ihe Southern and Western States. Hundreds of thousands 
an excitement of feeling, but not a true musical effect. of singing books are printed and distributed from Boston 
If on this account congregational singing was used (the and New York throughout the country. A_ systematic 
excitement of the feelings) it might with as much pro- course of instruction is becoming general. The choirs in 
priety be required that all should join in vocal prayer, or the hundreds and thousands of churches, particularly in the 


that all should preach at the same time. He wished to ‘Northernand Western, and in some of the Southern States, 
number from twenty tomore than one hundred members.— 


listen:——to hear the music in order that it might have) ; ~. 

Organs are common in nearly all the churches in cities at 
an effect through the ear and mouth. Forthe reasons ; ine end am “ae 

a Ee ak tell : stiea? ohaul the North and in many of the principal! towns, also in New 

_ iv . » } we) . . . “* . . 
above € Mt BD, BE Cid Not Think congregational: singing ly ork, Philadelphia Baltimore, Troy and Cincinnati; be- 
practicable or even desirable. sides other cities where they are being introduced. ‘I\\ 
* Our friend refers to an effect which the question probably nev- Catholic clergy, well aware of the efficient power of the 
er embraced. . An erquiste musical effect, could never be produced organ, never regard a hcurch as complete without one. In 
by many voices. But we think that it must be admitted thata a large number of the country churches. the dout! | 
reat musical effect is produced, when a large number of (tolera ‘ ge . e ce y fy e oucle and 
common bass viol, with the violin, clarionet and flute, are 





ings made the music. 
He had some experience on the subject and the means 
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; ly) good voices unite in the singing, net of an Oratorio, but of a . 
common hymn. There is a sudlimity in it which surpasses all well played. Inanumber of American churcnes, to our 
erquisitencess. ____—__ own Knowledge, probably in many, a teacher of music is 





hired by the year, atfrom one to four hundred dollars, to 
alll f teach all to sing and lead the church music. Conventions 

“Music is AmeRicA.” Such is the heading to an of from one to three hundred and fifty teachers and friencs 
article which appeared in the April number of the North of music, some of them travelling from from 300 to £00 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, 





. American Review. Asa musical article, it is deserving Miles, are becoming common in Msg., Vt..N.Y., N.H., 
of much praise. It presents some stirring arguments in and Me. At these meetings, various topics are discussed 
; favour of the cultivation of music. Also some local histori- 4nd means devised for the more general cultivation of vocal 


cal matters of information, in regard to the efforts and_at- 2nd instrumental music. But a short time since the min- 
tendant success, in relation to music in Bostor. The cap- 'sters ofthe congregetional churches in Me., passed some 
tion, however, is quite unsuited to the article. Though resolutions, which will doubtless result in an important 
probably not designed fora misrepresentation. The cap- general imprevemeni of church music in that denomination. 
tion and article would give a reader in England, per- 1» Boston alone there are more than three hundred teach- 
haps rather a superficial idea of ** Music in America.” ers of the piano, besides teachers of other instruments. 
| Masic was brought to this country by the Pilgrim Fathers, The instrumental music connected with the theatres, al- 
ad and by them encouraged. By the ministry of those days, though of a high character, we deem unworthy of further 
- as itought to be now, it was strongly advocated. And notice. Instrumental music is also cultivated to a consid- 
its powerful moral influence in such congregations, was erable extent in New York, Philadelphia, and Ba'timore. 
happily realized, Until within a few years, music as a The Brass Band of Boston has acquired much fame, and 
science and as a practical art, deteriorated inmost of the attracted great attention in more than one city. Musical 
churches; tillat last it was believed that but few could Soeieties in Me., N. H., Vt., Ms., Ct, R.1., and N.Y., 
learn to sing. The writer in the Review is indeed, right, perform the Boston Academy’s | Chorusses with ease.— 
m attributing much of the great improvement of later Similar societies have originated in Ill., Mich., Geo., Ala., 


years to the influence of the Handel and Haydn Society of Mo , and in Wis. T., probaply in every State. Messrs. 
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Hastings, Mason, Ives (and the venerated Holden,) have pooka’ is a species of double flute, very similar to 
established their reputation as American tomposers : Also, that of the Greeks. 4th, * The Swiezrka,’ a Syrin or 
Mesars. Webb and Zeuner.* Their musical writings do Pans pipes. 5th, * The Rog,’ a species of horn or Cor- 
honor to the country in which they dwell. Several no de Carcia. 6th, ‘The Pilai, a ‘cornmuse’ or bag- 
musical lying are pow in — a> re yn pipe, undoubtedly wearing the primitive Gren of that 
ee do thee part to prone ihe cause, News eve) instrament of “rude melody.” “7th, “The Balak,” 
some have two. Ina number of our eolleges, music re- most ancient species of Rusian guitar, of two strings. 

Chis well known instrument to the ancient and modern 


ceives a share of attention, musical papers are taken, and * 
eflicient societies formed. Every city has its large Musie Greeks, was found sculptured on an Egyptian obelisk, 


Swres, and all the northern ciiies extensive Piano Forte, & supposed to be the work of Sesostris (it was thrown 
several have Organ Manufactories. ‘There are no less than down in 1527, whenthe Duke of Bourbon took Rome), 
three or four of the latter in Boston avd as many in New and lies now in the Campus Matius. The exact simi- 
York. To many, itmay net be Known, that the common Jarity between this old Egyptian instrument and Balai- 
French and German seraphin, is claimed as being ofsia will enable us to judge in some degree of the very 
y ankee origin, These instruments are made in Ms. N.Y lgreat antiquity of the primitive species of Cythera.— 
and Ct. Some of the very Lest Flutes are manufactured in © — : , A tere a" a ae 
our Weule , Sth, “The Goudok, the most antique kind of violin, 
Such, although but a brief and imperfect sketch of ‘*Mu- and most probably, from its construction, the parent 
sic in America,’’ to say the least, does more justice to the ot the modern instrument of that name, 9th, ‘The 
country, than the long essay about a few local matters in Gousli,’ or horizontal harp, not unlike in shape to 
Boston, headed as above. On our books, our schools, so-| what we now call the dulcimer. 10th, ‘ The Loschki’ 
cieties choirs, modes ofinstruction and varrous musical es-| seems to be a modification of the ancient ‘Sistrum.’ ”’ 
tablishments &c., an essay might be penned, still nove) ———— 
worthy of the imposing heading of ‘* Music in America.’’)| SCLENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
The work is howeyer, just begun and we hope that it wil), MUSICAL COMPOSITION [Continued] The follew- 
‘ing table exhibits all the different intervals used in Har- 








proceed rapidly. 
*Not American born, but the country has the honor of their mony, with the number of semitones in each. 

|| Abreviations, S. Superfluous, D. Diminished, P. Per- 

fect, I. Imperfect, Mi. minor, Ma. Major. The figures in- 





productions. 
An English writer furni-hes the follewing information 
| dicate the number of semitones. 


which will be interesting to all of our readers. ; “ . . 
Music 1n Russ1a.—St Petersburg. A. Adam) 1 aaa 3 an RVALS. 


has been figuring largely at the Royal Opera House.— 1 p S 
Taglioni appeared in ballet entitled ‘* L’Ombre,”’ in| D. 1. : _ 
which she dances on a lake and then vanishes. The ¥ — ep-=— 24a ae os 
Emperor sent her a handsome ornament, studded with (()—— { 
diamonds and turquoises. By the English writers ~~ malians 
much more is said of the theatre, its performers &c. A| THE UNISON, standing en the same degree of the 


: ‘ : | iste ith its varieties, belongs rather to melod F 
collection of four thousand popular Russian songs by sta with | eae p aewey ten 
~ harmony. The diminished and superfluous uaisons,are an 


Kirizewaski, will shortly be published. “interval of a CHROMATIC SEMITONE above or below 
In the Empress’s establishment for the education of ii¢ natural note. 

noblemen’s and other children, they cultivate music. | SECONDS. THIRDS. 

‘*On entering the dining hall, we found all the nobles Mi. 1. Ma. 2. 


é Ss. 3 D.2. Mi.3. Ma. 4. 
assembled. ‘They immediately gtruck the hymn of)|Q———.——-—,—___,, ——___, —_—_ : . 
grace,’ their numerous and fine voices producing a/| Saleen | “es [= = inocu | [! 
magic and almost divine effect. aa = ese ge eens Ao 
‘**'The national concert has its peculiar instruments, o 
in shape precisely like a wooden spoon, the upper part 


ornamented with bells, similar to a child’s coral: two 





ola iS of? 40” Fo 

THE MINOR SECOND is always called a DIATON- 
IC Semitone: The major Second a whole tone, or 
simply a tone. 


of them are held in each hand, and played precisely FOURTHS. FIFTHS 

like castanets, and are acc .apanied by vivlins and «oo Oe r.6&* FR” 6. 8. 
clarionets. The vocal music is most extraordinary,ring- ee leet br daw ae coenatitilin nk es 
ing the changes with inconceivable rapidity, sometimes aa -| a \| | — 5 {I 
shrill, then low and plaintive, succeeded by boisterous —sa tt _ aor ee at -4*# Oe 
sounds absolutely deafening. The spoon or castanet © #2 so oO eS a oO 


performer was supposed to be recounting to his com-| THE Superrtvous FountH, is a diatonic interval: -- 


panions his mode ef endeavoring to soften an unkind sometimes called a eee contains three whole 
s 4 + . 










and obdurate mistress; the words were said to be ‘°°: , , 

strong and persuasive, partaking alternately of hope. o « eo Ma. 9. 8. 10. 
and despair; and they were accompanied with such Y~ ——-—-{—— A A AS <a 
gestures as made the whole intelligible to us.’’—Cap- ((j}——)2——f—_ b= { or 
tain G. Jones’ Travels in Norway, Russia, &c., 1927, ’: 2 © a Sate Se 
vo. Sp 7s | SEVENTHS. OCTAVES. 

‘The musical instruments of the Russians enumerat-| D.9. Mi.10. Ma.11l. D. 11. P.12. 8.13. 
ed and described by Guthrie, are,—I1st, ‘The Rojock,’ ee ne PAE FIDO he ed 
a rude species of ‘Chalumean’ or mountain horn: it Avot bo { -45- {| at i 
seems to be nearly the same as the shepherds pastoral | \‘ AT, EE SATS OR CREE aie. wa 
pipe of Thewritus. 2d, ‘The Dudka,’ a primitive “eo o o to §-S : 
kind of flute, similar to the one mentioned by Horace. NINTHS (OR COMPOUND SECONDS.) 

‘Tibia non ut nunc aurichalcho vinxta tubeque Emu- we a 


la, sed teninssimplenque foramine pauco Adspirare. 
adesse chorise zat utilis,’ &. Sd, *The Gelaeka or Si | 
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52 YOSIBIPET, (Glee, for Men’s voices,) Music from Joseph and lis brethren, by Mehul 











































































































Ist TENOR, mene (Furnished for the Musical Visitor, by L. Mason.) 
- - ae Om - —=- rz r} —_——— —-— — = 2. -— — —_— — &— 
rE ae FFF OR 
i os oon © At — ct aie ee oe? o— 6-9-9 {0s = 
—j Re ee eee it __ ol 
a. TENOR, i p Was young, and but «a  stran-ger To the world, at home content ; And I 
thes — — in . Oe ee 
Ave == =r +—_-*-95- ~~ | a ~o ne ~S ! —@ 
E — on 2 pet _” | 9° © le. oo et = 
a ——- - 
Ist. BASE, “ was young, and but a stranger ‘To the world, at home content; And I 
P ’ > 
CoS So Se a ee 
nied l —-- "| a ot EE “WS « q 1 SRE "GE Er a oe 
a oe tm eT en 
(2d. BASE. . I was young,and but a_ stran- ger To the world, athome content And I 
> 
ee f—— fe 7 —— o—_o——_$_$<$<__ + 
2 aaa @ |e #@ Rae St aa AR a 
Dt 2 lecomes Oe | Sk aes ee Se —— +3" —Ste—e S 
— . - —_p_5_l* 2: @ tT 
was young, andbut a_ stran~ ger To the world, at home content ; And I 
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SS SSRN et I 
SS ao oe 
+p.» + oa nee se + 
~ oes 2! — 
nev - er dream’d of dan- ger, When I for my brothers went; Wherewe oft a--long the 
—— _ - ——» 
— ~ = ®» ' S888 
1 = , a i i A Se oe a A a 
one yy . , = T le aor 
nev - er dream’d, &c. Where we oft a-iong the 
2 ss {2280 os et 
oF —— + o—-_--____—_—_+"-« } 
——s —— — —+—— - —t+ ~ — i gare 
| — — ~s—_p lt ________I ___-_w_»—_-_-4 
nev - er dream’d, &c. Whea I Where we ofi Sane the 
it —— ~ aqenastis a Ss wekicliaael arene pee 
oe oe ee 
ty oe 2 + @ ts he -—P—re—— 
<= p— be ———— 
nev ~ er dream’ “4 &e. When I Where we oft a-long the 
~ Pp cres I~ p 
ee - ow eR 
~—S — en eet —_e_ @ 
A SE oA | gg icaeenaeall 
riv - er _ our flocks on Sechem’s . plain: Gentle as a lamb, I nev--er thought to 
— m~ ?- 
= a -§—-& 4), _—_——_ = 
ee AEE Sac: a ~- + —-_gy——_ i 4 
ae a — = | 
— +——_—_- ps — - a AY 
riv - er, Fed our ¢res. plain ; Gentle as a lamb, I nev----- er thought to 
a P Sm ?P P ' 
_f #2 # o 4 —o- 2 ene f +e @0o co ~-9-e- 
}—_|___8_s _— ae ser tt tt 
ee ae Le LL ET et ee 
seeeneienetnssshiancn acme tarucemiac eames Pi g- _ | it i A 8 
riv - er, Fed our cres. f Gentle as a lamb, I never thought to 
Foes —R-R _P_ 
— a) ———+ 4 —— + ——_—— —_™—=+ 
=o ma @ Ft ek SN eT ~—_ =a - 
scare * mcatonans SAME T i = 
' riv - er, Fed our flocks on Sechem’s plain; Gentle, as a lamb, I never thought to 
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» JVOSRP EL (continued,) cres 53 
— oy = 
oR oo 
pos re eee { { get —_ = ee |: - E L pers 
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give oneth -08 pain. Gentle as a lamb, I nev--- <=. er Tho't to give anoth - er 
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give another to give another pain. 
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give another to giveanother pain, I ne ----- ver thought to give an - oth -er 
Pp Ist and 2d verse 3d verse Concerts. The season 
e— — @ _ — = ——eEE for concerts is now nearly ex 
~—— 1 fe 9 9S 0 FOSS pired. The Juvenile choir 
a. as G2 | A co DO t = i * a of the Boston Academy of 
— a a 4 -— te "_ rot ile 
pain, to give another pain, 2d. Where the _ sin. Music, under Mr Johnson's 
2d But their instruction have given seve- 
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~ ral of late, which have been 
well received. A 
-by the Juvenile choir of the 
first Baptist Church,by spec- 
ial request, was repeated on 
Fast-day evening, May 14, 
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p a Sacred Music is receiving 
—@ o——-® - wo — considerable attention in that 
= 2 oem ee oe - ad @ oe i: 2 ’ Bociety. We wish them 
—— i = | ¢ 4 —— . “*h succe 
T << = —-a + t - a much success. 
meaner egen wok sce al Where ae ©: eo ae — 
pain, to give an- oth - er = “ here the sin. Tue WEATHER has 
o out their been unusually cold up to the 
—, 20th of May. Cloaks and 
5 ee 3 oe 2 - gloves have been very com- 
}— + — fortable all times in the day. 
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2d Where 


2. Where the palm-trees’ shadows blended, 
As [kneel’d to God in prayer; 
There my brothers first offended, 
Cruel wrong they did me there, 
They laid hands on me, to sink me 
In a pit beside the road; 
Ah!I shudder to bethink me 
Of this gloomy, damp abode. 


QUESTION ON THE ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 
From the Boston School Song Book, by L. Mason. 
XVIII. FourtH TRANSPOSITION OF THE SCALE 

BY FIFTHS, 

1. If the seale be transposed a fifth from A, to what let- 
ter will it go? 2. In order to transpose the scale a fi:th, 
what must be done? Ans. sharp the fourth. 3. What is 
four in the key of A? 4. What letter, then, must be 
sharped in transposing from A to E? 5. What is the 
signature of the key of E? Ans. Four sharps. 6. Woat 
letters are sharped? Why? 7. How much higher is the 
key of E, than the key of A? 

OTE.—Other questions may be asked similar to those 
under the Ist, 2nd, and 3d transpositions. 





Coal and Wood dealers are 
making a fine business. 


the Bin. 


3d But their 


3. But their purpose soon was altered, 
Or the pit had been my grave; 

Through the thirst for gold they faltered, 
And they sold me for a slave, 

Let me goall unbefriended 
Eager each his share to win, 

But my father’s life depended, 


Thus upon the price of ain. 
Notr.—The words in Italics require repetition in some of the parts. 
XIX. SCALE 


FURTHER TRANSPOSITION OF THE 


BY FIFTHS, 


1. What key isa fifth higher than E? 2. What is the 
siguature to the key of B?) 3. What letters are sharped 
in the key of Bt? 4 What key is a fifth higher than B? 
5. What is the signature to the key of F#? 6. What let- 
ters are sharped in the key of F#? 7. What key is a Sth 
higher than F#? 8. What is the signature to the key ot 
C#? 9. What letters are sharped in the key of C#? 10. 
Whai key isa 5th higher than C#?° 11. What is the sig- 
nature to the key of G#?_ 12. What letters are sharped in 
the key of G#? 13. F having been sharped before, what 
is it called when it 1s sharped again? 
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54 MUSICAL 
ON THE EAR. 

Fenestra Ovalis means an oval window covered by 
one of the two little drum heads. Beyond this, sup- 
posing a person could pass through, he would arrive in 
the vestibule, or second room. Lower down, but a 
few lines from this, is the second little parchment head, 
called Fenestra Rotunda. This is a round window; 
were it possible to tear it away, and creep through the 
frame, the traveller would enter into one of the canals 
of the cochlea. 








Dr D. Mann, 16 Summer street, is a successful 
operator on teeth. He has discovered a kind of me- 
talic cement with which he fills decayed, and almost 
makes new teeth. The operation is performed without 
pain. ‘The cement is put in the tooth in a soft state, 
and soon becomes nearly as hard as silver. The man, 
with all, is a very sociable pleasant man, and we 
think that any man, having any business in the line of 
Mr. Mann, will do well at least, to make him a call 
previous to calling on any other man. 
| We have marked Mr. Hobbs’ subscription Paid, 
presuming that the money has been paid. 
| Tue Caporvituye, (Ms.,) GLee Civs gave anoth- 
er Concert a short time since, under the direction of 
Mr R. Weston, accompanied by the Brass Band of the 
same place. The pieces were well chosen to interest 
Ps audience, 














Astronomy.—M. Bessell, a German astronomer, 
has made one of the greatest discoveries of modern 
times, by having ascertained the parallax of the double 
star 71 Cygni. He found, from repeated observations, 
made from August, 1837, to March, 1840, that the 
parallax of a Cygni did not exceed 31 hundredths of a 
second, which places the distance of that star from us 
at nearly 670,000 times that of the sun, or which is 
nearly 64 millions of millions of miles (or, more nearly, 
63,650,000,000,000.) This immense distance can bet- 
jter be conceived when we state, that if a cannon ball 
'|were to traverse this vast space at the rate of 20 miles 
a minute, it would occupy more than 6,000,000 years 
lincoming from that star to our earth; and if a body 
could be projected from our earth to 71 Cygni at 30 














Explanation of Figure 4.—In this diagram, the 
Labyrmth and little bones of the ear, are 
magnified exceedingly. ‘This is to show the manner in 
which they are connected, and the order in which 
they are placed, 
a to e—The malleus, about to be described; a a long 

process; b, a shorter one; c, the handle, attached 

to the drum head; d, the neck; and e the head of 
the Malleus, like a mallet. 


f to i—The inchus ; f its body; g its short leg; i the 


» 
point united to the stapes. 


k ton—The stapes; & its small head, ithe anterior 
leg, nthe basis connected with the membrane which 
closes the fenestra ovalis. | 

oto m—The labyrinth; o-r, the first turn of the cach- 
lea; stu, the second; w z, the half or third turn; 
uv the foramen rotundum or round window; z, the 
vestibulum; A BC D, superior semi-circular canals; 
A the ampulla; BC, its curviture; D, its union 
with the inferior or posterior canal; E F G H, inferior 
canal; E, its ampulla; FG H, its curious curve and 


its junction with ther fist; IK LM, the exterior ca-| 


nal; I, the ampulla; K L, the direction of its curve ; 
M, its termination in the vestibule. | 





We Norice with pleasure, a Catalogue of the 
Trustees Officers and Students of St. Lawrence Acade- 
my, Potsdam, N. ¥Y. Among the Instructors, we per- 


fessor of Music. 
total 255. Vocal music, $1,50 per quarter;—on the 
piano $10 for 24 lessons. Board from $1,25 to $1,590. 
lhe Catalogue details a number of important items, 
from which we may suppose that the school affords no 
ordinary advantages 


cases, 


ceive the name of our friend W. W. Partridge, as Pro- 
Students—males 174, females 81; 


miles an hour, (which is about the same rate as the 
‘carriages on railronds travel,) it would occupy at least 
96,000,000 years. Light, which travels more than 
iL 1,000,000 miles in a minute, would occupy about 12 
years in coming from that star to our earth. 

| [Saturday Chronicle. 





| SACRED MUSIC. 





Sacrep Music aT ALL ouR Missionary Sra- 
tions, is highly desirable. Indeed, there are unan- 
swerable arguments in favor of every Missionary’s be- 
ing a musical scholar. If those now in the field, were 
able to teach the young converts sacred music, and 


to introduce it into their schools, an additional attrac- 


i 


tion would be added to the Gospel’s joyful sound. Of its 


very great usefulness, there can be no question. 

| There is one consideration of great importance in 
connection with this subject A missionary could teach 
a school or a congregation to sing, in two days af- 
ter his arrival, other things being equal, not needing 
even aknowledge of the language to introduce music. 
He should be able to compose hymns in various metres, 
and if necessary, set them to music. Nor will all this 
require any more attention to the subject than ought 
to be given to it during a theological course, and if 
suitable measures were adopted in our Theological 
Institutions, it might be accomplished in nearly all 
| It is to be hoped, that our Missionary Boards 
will recommend, and that those who are sent out, will 
be qualified and carry into practice, particular atten- 
to sacred music. Our friend and brother Buel, has 
our warmest desires that to his efforts in spreading the 
gospel may be added, the efficient power of sacred 
praise. 


i 
| 





1 Music AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. Bue who sailed a few days since with his wife, a 
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Baptist Missionary to Greece, has a good knowledge from him on both sides in an oblique direction. Ifa 
of music. During his course of education, he made separate accompanist !s employed, he may be by the 
himself acquainted with the piano and organ, the lat- side of the leader, or perhaps. better opposite to him. 
ter he played in church. A few ladies are about raising On the night, of the leader stands the Soprano, with 
a private subscription for the purpose of purchasing a the Tenor behind it; and on the left of the leader, 
suitable fatnily instrument, perhaps the seraphin, also stands the Alto, with the Base behind it. This ar- 
some approved books of sacred music, which they in- rangement of the parts is considered much better than 
tend to make a present, and send to him by the first! any other, and should be followed as nearly as possible 
opportunity. by every choir, The following plan of seating a 
We heartily commend this idea, and hope that they church Choir according to” this method, may serve to 
will fully succeed. To one who is able to appreciate make it more plain. S—Soprano, A—Alto, T—Ten- 
the pleasure to be derived from instrumental music, or, and B—Bass. The figures refer to the capacity of 
such a favor would be most thankfully received.—| the singer as S. 1. First Soprano—A. 1. First Alto, &c. 
When worn down by fatigue, or desponding from ad- FRONT OF THE GALLERY OR CHOIR, — 
verse circumstances, there is perhaps, nothing so cheer- 6A.-5A.-4A.-3A.-2A.-1A. S§ 1.-S 2.-83.-S 4,-S 5.-S6. &e. 


ing as the sweet tones of a good instrument. For 6B.-5B.-4B.-3B.-2B.-1B. T1.-T2.-T3.-T4.-T5.-T6. Xe. 


when too tired to sing, an instrument may be used| INSTRUMENTS. LEADER. INSTRUMENTS, 
much to the comfort and happiness of one who is able, Or if there is an organ, with a separate organist 
to play only common tunes. ORGANIST. LEADER. 


| This arrangement brings the leading singers in each 

ADVANTAGES OF GOOD SinGInNG, with a few of the parts together, which is highly favorable not 
practical remarks.—A sensible man from one of the only in chorus, but also in solo passages, which of 
principal towns in Ohio, called a few days since at course will be usually assigned to them. The four 
our office. In the course of conversation he remark- solo singers then would stand in common Choir exer- 
ed that many individuals attended church at his cises, at the head of each of the four parts. But at 
lace of worship from a distance of from12 tol5 miles. exhibitions or public performances, they should stand 
Ihe singing which is conducted by an experienced together, in front of the whole,-or in a row front of the 
teacher of music, he added, was one of the princi- chorus. The above arrangement is not intended to 
pal attractions. With that they were charmed and apply to common singing schools. For these the fol- 
many were induced to attend. In view of this fact, lowing plan is considered the best. 


i 


we ask again, if christians and ministers generally, | ag Ee oe 
are not guilty of the sin of omission, in not cultivating ‘Ten. Tem. Ten. Ten. | | Bese Rese. Bese Bese 
sacred music as a part of christian duty? The Bible Ten: Sin. Tem: Vain, |.| nee Bess: Bean Beas 








myer with re pon and yon ys a this subject. s se - te, he Ake Alte ‘Ale 
jo aes commandia to prasee the Lord She to sing = Ty, Tr, Tr. Tr. || Ate Alto Alto Alte 
his praises. ‘There isa criminal neglect on this sub-| eres 

. ; mS ‘ beryl! PIANO FORTE. 

ject by the best of christians generally. Every voice | TEACHER 

ought to be tuned to divine praise. But how painful BLACK BOARD. 


are the facts. In most cases, our prayer and confer- The teacher and the Piano Forte should be a little 
ence meetings are dull and monotonous. On such oc~ elevated, say two feet, which enables him to see all 


casions especially, all should be able to unite in Zions the pupils, and they also to see him. This is also a 


“~ e ry. bd | 

Songs of praise. This alone would render such meet- very good method of arrangement for common choir 
a, very Ay men to all persons. But the truth for practice. In general however, a choir should practice 
the present is sadly the reverse. when learning, in the same relative situation that they 


The old can do much by way of encouraging the adopt for exhibition, or for public performances. 
young to learn. For the present, let all the talent be —_—_—_—— 


used of which the church is now possessed, and make (For the Musical Visitor. ] 
the singing as good as possible. Provide for the fu-- Gurr Scnuoons—Concerrs, &c. Messrs. Edit- 
ture by having all the rising generation taught to sing. ors—Feeling a deep interest in the prosperity of the 
In all the juvenile and town schools, a few old tunes science of music, I wish to say a word in consideration 
like Old Hundred should be learned beside the new of “« Glee Schools ”’ as a means of improvement in the 
= art of singing, and of a Concert, in particular, to which 
5 I had the pleasure of listening last evening. ‘The Con- 
cert was given by the Choir, or rather School, under 
Tue CHorr.—Of the Room.—An oblong form is tne instruction of Mr. J. M. Baker of this town an ac- 
preferable to a square. It is said to be better when complished and finished teacher. During his school, 
the ceiling of the room meets the walls under a sharp he gave 30 lessons and made use of the Boston Glee 
angle, than when as is frequently the case, it fornfs an Book. On the occasion of which I am speaking, last 
arch: for the latter throws off the current of sound so evening, the whole performance, certainly reflected 
as to produce an unpleasant echo. A tolerable height great praise both upon the teacher and his pupils.— 
only is essential for common practice. The more un- The pieces, some of which were very difficult, were 
favorable the room to musical effect, the greater will sung with the most accurate time and expression, ex- 
be the advantages of the leader to detect, and the hibiting a refined and pleasing taste, and producing a 
greater the exertions of the choir to prevent anything moving impression upon an attentive and highly inter- 
wrong in time or in tune, ested congregation. A congregation that dispersed 
For the purposes of teaching, and in the common from the house more in love with the ‘ beauty of mel- 
practisings of the Choir, the leader must be able to see ody”’ than ever before, we have no doubt. 
all the members, and they to see him. The place for, The Choir under Mr. B. has taken a deep interest in 
the leader is a small distance fromthe middle of the music for a few years past, but never before the pres- 
back wall of the room; the lines of singers proceeding ent year, have attended to the singing of Glees, Madri- 
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gals, Duetts, &c.; and the general opinion among them |which he climate and other causes expose them.’ A 
is, that it has been the most profitable school they ev- musical writer in England, after quoting this remark, 
er attended; as it has disciplined the mind, and com- says, ‘ the Music Master of our Academy has furnished 
pelled them to pay strict attention to time and ex- me with an observation still more in favor of this opin- 
pression, especially the former, which is so often neg- ion. He informs me that he had known several per- 
lected. I have time only to add, that as the science of sons strongly disposed to consumption, restored to 
music in all ite departments, in years past, has been health by the exercise of the lungs in singing.’ But 
most grossly neglected in our country, we greatly re- Why cite medical or other authorities on a point so 
joice that so large a portion of the community are alive plain. It appears self-evident that exercises in vocal 
to the subject, and ardently pray that the time may |music, when not carried to an unreasonable excess, 
soon come, when the whole nation will become a ‘‘na- must expand the chest, and thereby strengthen the 
tion of singers.’’ Let every man who feels an interest, lungs and vital organs. 
act. Let him contribute liberally of his means—lend| ‘The amount of exercise derived from the practice of 
his influence in favor of schools, associations, concerts, singing 1s much greater than would be imagined by 
papers, &c. &c., and the work will soon be accom- those not versed in it; and the fatigue incident to pro- 
plished. Yours &e. G. W. Q. longed exertion in singing, is as positive as that which 
North Yarmouth, Me., March 25, 1841. follows sawing wood, or riding on horse back. During 
A ey SO ae Sap ay + publish Ale residence of nine or ten months in Germany some 
SONGS OF GION, Is the title of a work published \vears ago, we were much struck with the fact, that 
by the Rev. Thos. Whittemore, Pastor of one of the diseases of the lungs of all sorts were far less common 
Universalist Churches in this city. [It has for some there than with us. Is there any difference in the sit- 
time been before the public, and has been well patron- vation or habits of the people, to which this result 
ized:——-contains the elements of music for singing may be ascribed with so much probability, as the dif- 
schools, and a variety of old and new music. Univer- ferent customs of the two nations with regard to vocal 
salist choirs in this vicinity are supplied with it. Hts) music 2 In Germany, every body sings; in America, 
size and price, are similar to other singing books, nobody. In Germany it is an art honored and loved; 
Piawo Forts Scuoo..—James Parwsavx, in America it is treated with an indifference. 


Teacher of Piano Forte music and singing, will call on) [N. A. Review. 
pupils in the city and vicinity as usual, or receive them | MY LITTLE FRIBND. u.w. pv. 


at his room No. 12, School Street. Scholars will also | _ : and 

be received at his residence, on Mount Bellingham, —-f 4 = Pan Por = 

Chelsea, where a few, who may be desirous of a more | vy Fo. Ce aa” ae Se +s — woe 
-~- 


thorough Musical Education, can be accommodated | = *-e = ” 
with board. Fine air and a delightful prospect, render 
this location peculiarly inviting. | 

Wer PUBLISH in this number, another article onthe ear 
from Smith's Class book of Anotomy. Mr J. V. C. Smith, 
M .D. is an excellent practical man, and has rendereda 
great service to the public in the preparation of this work. | 
It ia now used in many. of the Academies and schools in’ 
New England and ought to be introduced into every school 
in the country. The sixth revised edition is just publish-| 
ed, by Robert Davis, Boston, 77 Washington street. 

















1. My -- little friend may Jesus send His 





























~- . _ |< peace and love to - you; Be - always near your 
(} Those of our friends who have acted as agents, will 
bearin mind that for collecting subscriptions from old 
subscribers, we can allow but 6 per cent. and to local 
agents for new subscribers 20 per cent. discount. The 
terms offered to the members of the Convention relate) 
only to new subscriptions. | 
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Music PuystoLoGicaLLy ConsipeERED.—The | 
physical benefits of the study of music, especially vocal 
music, are not less striking than the moral and intel- | 
lectual advantages we have mentioned. Exercise gives | 
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F vigor, and there is no part of the human system which ae BSS 7 WK SSE RE? eT oe 
: ee requires more attention for the acquisition of a desira-) 3 Mey smiling skies above you rise 
ble degree of strength than the vocal organs, which | . And flowers surround your wie. 
are so often fatally deranged by exposure in our rough Mav’ lilies blooms to shed perfume 
| > 


climate. ‘This is no chimera. The personal experience 
of many a singer may be appealed to, in confirmation 
of our position; and if there be one thing which is like- 
ly to check the seemingly peculiar tendency to con- 
sumption in our population, it is the early and system-_ 
atic culture of the vocal organs in singing. 1 


And bless your earthly day. 


3. May you in youth receive the truth, 
By God the Saviour given; 
And love his word that marks the road, 
Which leads to bliss in heaven. 





oe — — 
et OSE: Veith Minar ich dati 


; ***A fact says an American physician, ‘ has been 4. Then love and peace and joy ‘Il increase, 
suggested to me by my profession, which is, that the And you ’ll be free from care, 
exercise of the organs of the breast by singing contrib- And when you die God will on high, 
utes very much to defend them from those diseases to, Receive and bless you ‘here. 
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